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Whe Bienna Wagner-Wliuserwm. 


FgiOW that so many of our readers are on their way to 
Bayreuth for the Festspze/, and will probably prolong 
their journey to other parts of the Continent, we 
| would remind them of the existence of a unique and 
most interesting institution at Vienna—the Richard Wagner 
Museum. By the hospitable kindness of Madame Wagner they 
will already, at Bayreuth, have had opened to them the doors of 
what we may call Wagner’s family museum, in his own home, 
“ Wahnfried.” They will have seen the room where, surrounded 
by the literature of most nations and the arts of some, he 
composed a great portion of the music of Parsifa/. They will 
have seen the relics of his childhood and the grave where, in his 
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own garden shadowed by the trees of the royal park, the poet— 
philosopher—musician—was: laid to rest. But at Vienna there 
awaits them a still more instructive sight, the collection of the 
literature and art which, taking Wagner as their objective, have 
grown up around that central figure. They will find in this 
Museum the earliest criticism on his works and the latest 
offshoots of the ideas which he had sown, side by side with the 
faithful portrayal of the features of all those artists, littérateurs, and 
others who have rallied to his banner. 

It is but seldom that the world recognises the genius of its 
greatest minds while yet they are numbered among the living, or 
even in the ranks of the recently departed, and thus it happens 
that, when succeeding generations look around for the imprint of 
these men upon the life of their own day, they find the waves of 
time have washed them smooth or the sands of modern restlessness 
have buried them from sight. So it is that over the bones of 
Shakespeare we are wrangling still as to the genuineness of 
folio editions or even the identity of the writer. Had such 
a friend as Nicolaus Oesterlein performed for the Swan of Avon 
a like task to that which this devoted admirer has fulfilled 
for the poet of the swan of Lohengrin and Parsifal, the world 
would not now mourn the ragged page which records the history 
of the Elizabethan songster. 

Richard Wagner, however, with all the trials, dire distress, 
and disputes with which the greater part of his life was assailed, 
had the good fortune throughout it all to win full many a faithful 
friend ; and thus it has been possible to collect the traces, not 
only of his own work, but of the effect produced upon his contem- 
poraries, and to build a monument in which the generations to 
come may see with what eyes the great art-innovator was regarded 
in his lifetime. We have no fear for the future judgment of man- 
kind upon the Master's toils, and can imagine with what surprise 
a student of the year 1999 will open the pages that record the 
strictures of Hanslick or the puerile contempt of Rowbotham. 
These will at least afford him food for reflection, and show how 
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far the enlightenment of this century can forget its dignity in 
purblind partisanship. 

In Vienna,—No. 19, linemen Wieden,—Herr Oesterlein 
has thrown open to the public, from 10 a.m. each day to 5 p.m., 
and for the trifling fee of 40 kreuzer for each person, this 
“collection of books, busts, pictures, newspapers, articles, original 
MSS., official documents, &c., &c., relating to Richard Wagner 
and his works.” The Museum contains everything that bears 
on Wagner's life, public and private; letters written and 
received; all his works; original scores of his music-dramas 
(the overture to Zannhiuser copied by Liszt); many pieces 
of music in his own hand; the whole literature of the con- 
troversy for and against the Master, contained in books, 
brochures, pamphlets, journals, &c. ; sketches for the costumes 
from Zannhiuser to Parsifal, with annotations in his own hand- 
writing—thus, under the artist's sketch of Wotan, with helmet 
and silvery beard, Wagner has written “full brown hair and 
beard, no helmet but a large soft felt hat, which will become 
picturesque by being worn sideways on the head;” portraits of 
Wagner and his artists, &c. ; the play-bills of the first represen- 
tations of his dramas ; pictures and bust of his princely patron, 
Ludwig II.; and, finally, a collection (the so-called Curzosttiten- 
Kasten) of theatrical relics, such as the loaves used by the knights 
in Parsifal, and of the products of the misplaced ingenuity of 
manufacturers who have named beer-mugs, neck-ties, penholders, 
letter-paper, match-boxes, cigarette-cases, &c., after Wagner or 
his heroes. 

The Museum consists of three rooms. The First Room 
contains three large presses filled with books, newspapers, &c., 
&c., published since 1882, while the walls are covered with 
pictures of Bayreuth, its environs, and its Festspze/haus, and of 
other theatres and concert-rooms where Waguer’s works have 
been performed. 

The Second Room contains four large presses filled with the 
Wagner literature preceding the end of the year 1882. Among 
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the criticisms we find the first that ever dealt with one of Wagner's 
works, appearing in the Aligemetne Musikzettung, Leipzig, 1832 
which says of a now unknown overture of Wagner, “We were 
highly pleased with a new overture by a still youthful composer, 
Richard Wagner” (then aged 19); “it was much appreciated. 
Indeed, this is a young man of great promise. This work not 
only sounds well, but is full of musical good sense, and worked 
out with evident and successful endeavour for the very best.” 
Besides this, we may cite the critique of Hanslick (afterwards 
Wagner's bitterest foe) upon Zannhiuser in 1846:—“ The im- 
pression I received from the music was lively, intense, spiritual, 
and exciting in the highest degree. It was not merely a tone- 
poem which the understanding alone could enjoy, such as this or 
that master had made so beautiful. It was rather Musical Life, 
drawing the hearer so irresistibly to itself that what he saw 
passing before his eyes, he must feel vibrating within his 
soul.” On the same page Hanslick says of the music of the 
“Flying Dutchman,”—‘It is one of the most poetical and 
fascinating of modern works.” We may turn from this to other 
and later criticisms of Hanslick, and see with what abuse he loads 
the object of his former praise. In this room are also found every 
engraving, woodcut, or lithographic portrait of every artist who 
sang in Wagner's operas up to 1840; and since that date, the 
photographs of every Wagner singer down to the present day, in 
costume and in mufti. Here we see Tichatschek and Niemann in all 
possible costumes and characters, Schnorr and his wife (the first 
Tristan and Jsolde), the Vogls, Scaria, Sucher, Malten, Materna, &c. 
Here are also the first programmes, theatre and concert, and a 
large collection of Wagner caricatures. To our mind this is the 
most interesting of the three rooms, as it enables us to survey the 
evolution of half a century of the world’s thought directed 
to one object. 

The Third Room contains over one hundred MSS., letters, 
and scores,—among these being the original of the second part of 
Lohengrin’s “‘ Graals-erzahlung,” since eliminated from the drama 
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by the composer ; a page of music bearing on the front the first 
sketch of the Faust-overture, and on the back a portion of a 
French chansonette, such as Wagner was forced to write in Paris 
for a miserable pittance, in order to stave off the pangs of hunger. 
It is here that are found the sketches for the costumes of his 
characters ; the busts of Richard Wagner by Zumbusch (186s), 
Kietz (1873), Gedon (1882), Schaper (1886), E. Juch, and 
Egusquiza, a Spanish artist; the cast of Wagner’s hand, taken 
after his death; also statuettes by Pilz, Schwabe, and Henze, 
eighteen medallions, and over two hundred portraits of Wagner 
at every period of his life and in all kinds of costume—engravings, 
etchings, lithographs, and photographs; the portraits of Madame 
Wagner and her children, Liszt, King Ludwig II., &c., &c. This 
room contains also Wagner’s baton and the warrant issued for his 
arrest after his participation in the Dresden revolution of 1848, 
with his portrait and the police-description of his dress and 
appearance. 

The custodian of the Museum is F. Schweickhardt, a worthy 
man who was formerly brought often into contact with Wagner 
as his upholsterer, and is thus himself by no means the least in- 
teresting object in the collection. Besides this living guide we 
have the printed catalogue, which contains the classification and 
enumeration of already over 6,000 objects in the Museum ; a like 
number still awaiting (1888) the labours of the proprietor for their 
due ordering. 

The Museum was inaugurated on April 3, 1887, the members 
of the Viennese Choral Societies singing, under Hans Richter'’s 
baton, the stirring strains of the “‘Wachet auf” from Die Meister- 
singer. _Nomore appropriate verses could have been chosen than 
these with which the people greet Hans Sachs, the man who un- 
selfishly had set himself to work out the recognition of another's art ; 
for Nicolaus Oesterlein has, at the cost of his own time and money, 
unaided by State or corporation, by endowment or public subscrip- 
tion, fulfilled a labour of love, whose toils must have been almost 
overwhelming, but whose reward will be the lasting gratitude 
of the votaries of Art now and for all time. 
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GWBhe Wibelung’s Ring. 


A STUDY OF THE INNER SIGNIFICANCE OF RICHARD WAGNER'S 
MUSIC-DRAMA. 


PART III.—* SIEGFRIED.”* 


HE third division of our drama opens in the cavern of 
m the dwarf Mime, situate amidst the gloomy wood 
wherein Fafner, in the guise of a monstrous dragon, 
watches the hidden hoard. To this wood Sieglinde, 
directed by the Valkyrias, has come with her un- 
born child, for here alone, in the dark abode of ignorance and 
Atheism, will she find a refuge from the persecutions of creed ; 
and here, dying, she gives birth to the hero Siegfried. The boy 
is left to the sole care and nurture of Mime, the Nibelung. As 
we saw before, the Nibelungs are types of the lower and purely 
animal part of human nature, and in Mime the smith is embodied 
at once all the baseness and the cunning of mere animalism. He 
directs the development of Siegfried’s lower nature, but fails 
utterly of moulding him to his will. The divine parentage of the 
youthful hero shows itself in strong inarticulate impulses, and he 
displays for the dwarf an ever-increasing disgust and aversion. 
These higher instincts are as yet fed only by the contemplation of 
external nature. He is yearning for knowledge, yet the weapons 
which Mime forges for him to compel the secrets of nature he 
feels are useless—they break in his grasp. The food of material- 
ism he casts aside: it cannot satisfy the soul’s hunger. But the 
wonders of creation, the shining brook whose “ molten crystal” 
mirrors back to him his own image, the happy birds with their 
nestlings, even the wild wolves and foxes with their tenderness 
for their offspring, all nurture in the ignorant but aspiring soul 
those instincts, as yet dumb, which are the best argument for its 





* Siegfried—explained by Wagner as “ der durch Sieg Friede bringen soll,”— 
he who through victory (Sieg) shall bring peace (Friede). 
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immortality. Above all arises in him a need of love, ‘Tis the 
affectionate solicitude of the wild creatures for their young that 
stamps upon his mind the deepest impression. He longs to 
develop the mystery of his birth, for already he recognises that 
Mime is not akin to him. He sees that the young resemble their 
parents, and how unlike he himself is to the mean shambling 
dwarf, the sight of his own reflection in the stream has taught him. 
Under the influence of such feelings he extorts from Mime a 
portion at least of the story of his birth and parentage, and forces 
him to surrender the broken pieces of his father’s sword: Thus 
he has so far gained the mastery over his lower nature that,a faint 
conception of the higher spiritual life begins now to dawn upon him. 
In the second scene Wotan appears in a character familiar 
to us from the Norse poems and Sagas—as the Wanderer, 
namely, who traverses with unwearied feet, for good or for ill, 
all regions of the earth. Certain lines which are here. placed in 
his mouth I will venture to cite as an additional testimony on the 
part of our author to the helpful and beneficent influence of creeds 
in particular stages of human progress :— 
“ Much I followed 
and much I found ; 
matters of weight 
unwound to many ; 
sent from men 
what made their sorrow, 
need that had gnawed their souls.” 
And again : 
“ Numbers weened 
their wisdom enough, 
but what they needed 
knew no whit ; 
when they asked me 
what were wisest, 
meed they met in my word.”* 


* Wotan, as the “ Will” (of Schopenhauer) seems rather to have developed, 
in the course of experience gained by years of wandering, the intellectualism of in- 
ductive reason which, proud of its new-forged weapons, claims the implicit allegiance 
of inquirers.—Zd. 
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Against Wotan Mime is now tried in the balance, and sees 
“ his mounted scale aloft.’”” The formal conception of this scene 
it derived from the Lay of Vafthrudnir in the Elder Zada, where 
Odin, disguised as Gangradr, the Wanderer, visits the hall of the 
giant Vafthrudnir, and the two contend with question and answer, 
as in our poem, their heads being pledged on their success. In 
the Zdda, as in the modern poem, Odin is triumphant. Before 
Wotan, as symbolizing the spiritual nature, the lower carnal nature 
has to own itself vanquished ; but to Wotan as the representative 
of creeds, the fruits of the victory are denied. He but announces 
to the dwarf his doom at the hands of the hero, to whom fear is 
unknown. 

The third and last scene of the first act contains the reforging 
of the sword Nothung, the symbol, as we have before noticed, of 
the heroic will. Mime’s secret purpose with regard to Siegfried 
is to procure by his means the death of Fafner, and the transfer- 
ence into his own possession of the Nibelung’s Hoard and Ring. 
He knows already that the dragon can be slain only with the 
sword Nothung,—that ignorance is to be overcome alone by the 
spirit of heroism and valiant resolve ; but he knows not who shall 
reforge the indurated steel which he himself has striven in vain to 
weld. By his failure to solve this question he has incurred the 
penalty of death at the hands of him who knows not fear, while 
yet, as Wotan has foretold to him, by none can Nothung’s pieces 
be welded anew save by the same dauntless hero. The dwarf is 
thus in a dilemma : to Siegfried his life is forfeit, yet if, before 
slaying Fafner, Siegfried acquire the knowledge of fear, his hopes 
of obtaining the sovereignty of the world are for ever demolished. 
Mime, therefore, while Siegfried is busied with the sword, develops 
a plan, by means of which he despairs not of surmounting his 
difficulties. The young Walsung, he determines, shall slay the 
dragon for him, and thereby release the treasure from the black 
cave of ignorance in which it yet lies, pent up and profitless. 
Meanwhile he, Mime, will brew from poisonous herbs a stupifying 
draught, which he will present to Siegfried as if to refresh him 
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after the fight, and when the hero, by its effect, shall have sunk in 
death-like slumber, Mime will hew his head from his shoulders 
with Nothung itself, and reign for ever lord of the world and its 
wealth. This envenomed potion, last attempt of the carnal nature 
to destroy the soul, may perhaps be taken to symbolise the intoxi- 
cation of mere animal indulgence, wherein the mind bends even 
its own noble qualities to the pursuit of base desires, and thus sinks 
to its own annihilation. It recalls to us the ‘“ man-transforming 
medicine ”’ of Circe, 
“ whose charméd cup 


Whoever tasted, lost his upright shape, 
And downward fell into a grovelling swine.” 


At the opening of the second act Alberich is discovered 
watching by night before Fafner’s cave. He, as we saw before, 
is hoping still to regain the Ring, that by its virtue he may again 
bring mankind under his evil sway, and even “storm Walhall’s 
heights with the host of Hel.” Hither also comes Wotan, the 
wanderer, hoping, he also, but against hope, to re-establish, 
through Siegfried’s conquering sword, the dying despotism of 
creed.* But Alberich attempts in vain to beguile the dragon of 
the Ring. His cunning, his threats of approaching danger, are 
of no avail : to another is the victory destined. 

Day dawns as Siegfried and Mime enter upon the scene. 
The first struggle is before the young hero. Hitherto all his 
nobler feelings are but vague instincts. He rests beneath the 
lime-tree, watching the growing light, hearkening to the songs 
of the birds, wondering and longing, but all unconscious of the 
meaning of the strange impulses which stir his soul. That he 
hates Mime he knows indeed, yet the reason of this antipathy he 
comprehends not; he feels only an instinctive disgust at the 
baseness and foulness of the dwarf. He lies yet, as a poet has 
expressed it, “con blancas alas ligadas a las rocas de la carne.” 


* Striving for supremacy the Will would force even its healthier offspring, 
fearless and unquestioning intuition of right and wrong, to succumb to its 
dictates. —£Zd. 
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The wings are there, but, bound in the shackles of ignorance, he 
knows not how to use them. All that he has yet learned has been 
n the development of his lower nature. Mime has shown him 
where the cave of ignorance lies, and 4zs work is here finished. 
Ignorance once conquered, the soul must either set itself free 
from its fleshly bondage, or, as Mime hopes, succumb to it 
entirely, the spiritual falling an easy victim to the animal nature. 
But this is not the fate prepared for it. In the fearlessness of 
youthful strength Siegfried slays the dragon, and no sooner does 
he taste Fafner’s blood than the bird’s song falls with new 
significance on his opened ears. Instructed by the bird, he 
enters the cave, and takes thence the Ring and the Helm, 
unconscious yet of their evil properties. The treasures of the 
material world he leaves, but the lordship thereof is bound up 
in those which he carries away. Meanwhile the brothers Alberich 
and Mime are quarrelling over the soul which each has destined 
for his prey. Knowing naught of his new enlightenment, they ex- 
pect only that the glittering hoard will attract his childish sense ; 
that, ignorant of the wondrous virtue of the Ring, he will set no 
store by its possession. Their hopes, however, are doomed to 
disappointment, and Alberich for the present abandons the game, 
while when Mime, presenting the “baneful cup,” unconsciously 
confesses his treacherous design, the soul, now fully awakened, 
becomes aware of the baseness and perniciousness of the carnal 
nature, and with one blow of Nothung strikes him dead to the 
ground. Then rolling the corpse of the dwarf into the cave where 
yet the hoard is lying, he blocks the entrance with Fafner’s body, 
and leaving thus the debasing clogs of brutish animalism and of 
worldly greed together hidden in the darkness of ignorance, whose 
veil is now however lifted for all loftier purposes, he follows the 
voice of nature, no longer ambiguous, along the upward path of 
virtue and nobleness, towards the rock whereon is sleeping the 
fire-fenced Truth, the holy Love whom he alone may awaken. 
The original suggestion of the opening scene of the third act 
is to be found in the Lay of Vegtam, in the Elder Eada. Wotan 
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invokes the Wala, Erda, in order to question her as to the fate of 
the Gods, if their downfall may yet be averted—if the rolling 
wheel of destiny may be stayed. But his spells avail him nothing ; 
Erda cannot counsel him now. Her waning wisdom denotes the 
approaching end of the old order of things, of the old earth ; the 
end that no power can turn aside ; and Wotan confesses his inner- 
most desire, the secret will that is in religious creeds, though over- 
laid by ever-increasing wrong—that the rule of the Gods may 
indeed cease, and that Siegfried and Briinnhilde—the soul fully 
emancipated by love—may succeed them, and redeem the world. 
The Wala disappears, and Siegfried enters, Wotan awaiting him. 
The bird that has led hither the young hero takes flight, and is 
seen no more. Thus far has he come, guided by his own free 
natural impulse: his further direction he would now learn from 
religious creed. He questions Wotan, but obtains from him no 
helping response. Against the guiding bird the God breaks out 
into fierce wrath, as formal religion holds ever in disgust the free 
instincts of nature, deeming them no better than rebellion against 
its own lawful dominion. Another noteworthy passage in this 
dialogue is that in which Wotan speaks of the eye that he has lost, 
by whose light Siegfried now sees. This eye Wotan left in the 
well of the Norns, and in payment therefor he got Fricka to wife, 
and the sovereignty of the world. In the physical interpretation 
proper to these old myths, Wotan’s missing eye signifies the sun 
at night concealed beneath the ocean, as that which remains to 
him signifies the sun by day in the heavens. Here it may perhaps 
betoken the half of the God's divine wisdom lost when true religion 
was narrowed into cramping creed, and it is thus said that the 
light which he lacks is the illumination of the unfettered soul.* 

With the spear on whose shaft Nothung once was shattered, 
Wotan strives in vain to bar Siegfried’s way. The sword, wielded 

* With its wedding to mere intellectualism, personified in Fricka, the Will 
has lost the natural instinct which in unfaltering tones dictated the path of right ; 
divided now against itself it must needs war with its other half, embodied in 
Siegfried as the representative of guileless impulse.—Zd. 
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by the free hero, smites asunder the spear, and crying “ Go 
onward: I cannot hold thee,” the God vanishes, and Siegfried 
plunges joyfully into the flames which are now seen blazing around 
the Valkyria’s rock. Piercing the ring of fire, he finds himself in 
bright clear daylight, Briinnhilde lying asleep before him. He lifts 
first the helmet and shield which cover her; her corslet yields to 
the sharp edge of heroic resolve, and in soft womanly garments 
the fair Truth lies beneath his entranced vision. But even yet 
she is not his. The soul, in presence of its long-sought Ideal, 
trembles and faints, and hardly dares to grasp it ; he knows, for 
the first time, fear. At length he nerves himself, and with a kiss 
awakens her, devoting himself for life or death to the Ideal, the 
Divine Love, for ever unattainable at lesser cost. And now, 
surely, all is accomplished ; the soul, made one with its Ideal, shall 
progress ever onward in the exalted region of pure spiritual life. 
But alas! the curse on the Ring clings yet to its owner. Despite 
Briinnhilde’s warning and entreaties, the purely spiritual love 
which she offers will not suffice the hero. The clogs of earth 
still fetter the noble soul, and Love herself must share his de- 
gradation, must become a mere mortal, and surrender all to her 
conqueror.* Wm. C. Warp. 





ines on fhe “Siegfried Fdyll.” 


NWN this wonderful work of the Master, 
This moving and marvellous picture, 
We hear, ’mid a maze of enchantment, 
The fairy-like sounds of the forest, 
The rustling of leaves in the thicket, 
When stirred by the step of the Squirrel, 

The voice of the wood-bird, awaking 





* Siegfried, the heir of Wotan, and thus inheriting the restless desire of the 
Will, has yet to learn that though a man may force his way to Truth, yet it is not for 
his own selfish purpose that he may use it, under penalty of losing his own. freedom 
together with the object of his search.—Zd. 
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The hero that slumbers beneath him. 
“Ho! Siegfried the fearless, and faultless, 
“ Thou flaxen-haired son of Sieglinde, 
“ Arise from thy slumbers, and hasten 
“To the fire-belt that Wotan, All-Father, 
“ Hath placed round his daughter Briinnhilde. 
“ There a bride doth await the Deliverer, 
“Who fears not to break through the burning.” 
Brought back from sweet dreamland to daylight, 
See Siegfried start up and awaken, 
Brush off from his brow the bright dew-drops ; 
With hand to his ear, how he listens ! 
Though he hears its clear tones, the bird’s language 
Is yet as a story unspoken ; 
Hereafter the blood of slain Fafner, 
Doth teach him to fathom its meaning. 
Now list to the horn of the hero, 
Its merry notes ring through the tree-tops 
Dispersing the mists of the morning. 
He girds on the newly-gained Nothung, 
The sword which he welded in wonder, 
And answers the silver-voiced songster, 
With—“ Whither thou fliest, I follow.” 
As his footsteps die off in the distance,— 
The footsteps of Siegfried the fearless,-—- 
Comes a magical hush, a cessation 
Of life, and of sound in the forest. 
Henry Kyicnr. 


Fune, 1889. 
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Meligion and Art. 
(Translated from Richard Wagner’s Religion und Kunst, 1880.) 
Part III. 


HE hypothesis of a degeneration of the human race, 
diametrically opposed as it may appear to that of 
constant progress, is yet the only one which, upon 
earnest reflection, can give us any hope for the 
future. The so-called “Pessimistic” school ot 

thought will thus find its justification only while it deals with 

historic man ; its conclusions must needs be vastly modified, were 
pre-historic man so known to us that, arguing from his ascertained 
natural characteristics, we could adjudge his later degeneration to 

a perversion not inherent in his nature. If, for instance, we could 

find grounds for believing that this degeneration had been 

brought about as the effect of powerful external influences, against 
which primeval man, as yet inexperienced, knew not how to guard 
himself ; then the history of the human race, down even to our 
own time, would seem to be the painful period of evolution of 
consciousness out of unconsciousness, in order that the instrument 
thus won might be used in combating such harmful influences. - 
Uncertain though be the tones in which our scientific in- 
quirers proclaim their views,—-which they reverse at such brief 
intervals that we are generally more befogged than enlightened 
by their researches,—there is one supposition of our geologists 
which seems to be established beyond all cavil, namely, that the 
final offspring of the animal population of this earth, the race of 
men to which we ourselves belong, has survived a violent trans- 

formation of a great portion of the surface of our planet. A 

careful review of the conformation of the earth’s sphere convinces 

us of their correctness. We see that, in some period of its last 
metamorphosis, great parts of the continents sank and others 
rose, while immeasurable floods, proceeding from the South Pole, 
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and driving before them in headlong flight the terrified in- 
habitants, only stayed their forward rush when arrested by the 
jutting headlands of the northern hemisphere that, like break- 
waters, cut their waves. The proofs of the occurrence of such 
a flight of the animal creation from the tropics to the cold, 
inhospitable northern zone are now well known, as instanced by 
our geologists in the unearthing of the skeletons of elephants in 
Siberia, and such-like. On the other hand, it is important for 
our present inquiry, that we should form some idea of the changes 
which such violent migrations must necessarily have produced 
among the animal and human dwellers of the earth, already 
grown to their full development in the maternal bosom of their 
native lands. 

For sure, the emergence of monstrous deserts, like the 
African Sahara, must have cast the inhabitants of the once 
luxuriant coasts of former inland seas into pangs of hunger, of 
whose horrors we can only form a conception when we recall the 
stories of the rabid sufferings of shipwreck, in which even civilised 
citizens of modern States have been compelled to cannibalism. 
Upon the rich, swampy margins of Canadian lakes live still, as 
fruit-eaters, races of animals allied to those of panther and of tiger, 
while on those desert borders the historical lion and tiger have 
developed into the blood-thirstiest of beasts of prey. That it was 
hunger, and hunger alone, which first drove man to slay the 
animals, and feed upon their flesh and blood, and that this neces- 
sity did not arise merely as a consequence of his transplantation 
to colder climes,—as those assert who consider animal food as 
preordained for preservation of life in northern countries,—is 
proved by the unueniable fact that great nations who possess 
ample supplies of vegetable food suffer nought in strength or 
power of endurance by reason of an almost exclusively vegetarian 
diet, even in the colder regions of the earth. This is shown 
most clearly by the Russian peasants, blessed as they are by 
exceptional length of life; while the Japanese, who subsist on 
vegetables alone, are renowned for their valour and the keenness ot 
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their intellect. On the other hand, we can point to departures 
from racial instinct, as in the case of branches of the Malayan 
stock, among whom, when driven to the northern steppes of 
Asia, hunger has kindled the thirst for blood,—a thirst which 
history teaches us can never more be stilled, and fills its victims 
with raging madness, not with courage. We see, wherever we 
look, that, just as the savage animal has usurped the dominion of 
the woods, so has the human beast of prey made itself the 
monarch of the peaceful world,—a result of preceding cataclysms 
of this globe which overtook the prehistoric man while yet he was 
all unprepared for them. But little as the savage animals have 
prospered, so have the ruling tribes of human beasts of prey met 
with their doom. In consequence of his unnatural food, man has 
fallen victim to diseases which attack but him, and attains no more 
his natural length of life, nor gentle death, but, plagued bypains and 
cares of body as of soul unknown to any other species, he passes 
through a worthless life to its ever fearful close.* As we have 
just followed, in their general details, the results of this predatory 
degradation of man, as shown by history, it will be useful now to 
trace the attempts that have been made to counteract them, and to 
find again the “long-lost Paradise” ; these attempts we find, in 
the course of history, pursued with apparently progressive feeble- 
ness till at last their operation almost disappears from ken. 
Among these attempts we find in our own times that of the 
Society of so-called Vegetarians. But it is just among these folk, 
who would appear to have taken immediate hold of the very 
kernel of the question of the regeneration of the human race, that 
we hear some of their more prominent members complaining 
that their colleagues for the most part exercise abstinence from 


* The author here draws special attention to a book entitled “ Thalysia, or the 
Healing of Mankind,” by A. Gleizts. Translated from the French and edited by 
Robert Springer (Berlin, 1873; publisher, Otto Janke). Without making a 
thorough acquaintance with the results, embodied in this book, of the most pains- 
taking investigations which occupied the whole lifetime of one of the most amiable 
and intellectual of Frenchmen, it will be hard for the reader to accord his favour- 
able attention to the conclusions as to the possibility of a regeneration of the human 
race, which I have drawn from its contents for the purpose of this inquiry.—2. W. 
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meat upon purely personal and dietetic grounds, and in no way 
associate their practice with the great regenerative ideal, whose 
realisation alone could make their society powerful. Next to 
them we see a society whose practical effect is somewhat more 
widespread,—that of the “ Prevention of Cruelty to Dumb 
Animals.” From these people, who, again, attempt to win favour 
with the world at large merely by appealing to the utilitarian 
sense, we can only expect a truly beneficial success when they 
carry their sympathy with the dumb creation to the point of 
embracing the deeper tendency of vegetarianism. Thus an 
amalgamation of both these societies, founded upon such a 
mutual saturation with the ideas of each, might attain an influ- 
ence by no means to be despised. In no way second to these 
the so-called “ Temperance” societies, by elevating the only 
motive which hitherto seems to guide them, and gaining nobler 
views under the guidance of the two first-named associations, might 
win a wider field of success. The plague of drunkenness, which, 
as the last of all destroyers, has seized upon the bondsmen of 
our modern civilised state of siege, brings revenue of all kinds to 
the State, with which the latter has never shown the slightest 
willingness to part; while the associations formed for its sup- 
pression look only to the practical aim of cheaper rates of 
insurance for ships and freights, and to the better guarding 
of their warehouses by sober servants. Our civilisation looks 
with contempt and scorn upon the operations of these three 
Societies, paralysed by their isolation each from each; whereas 
to this derision is added astonishment at such mad presumptioh, 
when the apostles of the Peace-societies submissively approach 
the mighty leaders of our armies, in protest against war. It was 
but the other day that we were afforded an instance of this, and 
the answer of our famous “ Planner of campaigns” is worthy of 
our serious consideration, wherein he pointed out that the great 
obstacle in the way of peace, for the last two centuries, had been 
the lack of “ religiosity” on the part of the people, What may 
be the meaning, in this phrase, of “religiosity” and religion in 
I 
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general, is however not so easy to understand ; for one thing, it 
would be hard to imagine the “irreligiosity” of peoples and 
nations, as such, as the enemy of the discontinuance of war. 
Our General-Field-Marshal must have had some other intention 
than this, and a glance at the manifestoes of certain international 
Peace-associations might explain how it is that men do not set 
much store by the “ religiosity” there practised. 

On the other hand, in recent times an attempt has been made 
to bring the care of religious education into the sphere of action 
of those great Trades-unions, which no philanthropist can treat with 
lack of respect, but whose real or presumed attempt to reach into the 
domain of the established social status of the day the upholders 
of the latter deem an unwarrantable offence. Every claim, even 
the apparently most legitimate, that so-called Soczalism may lay 
before society, built up upon our modern civilisation, must, strictly 
speaking, set the authority of the present social system in question. 
Because of this, since it must seem impracticable to discuss 
legitimately a lawful dissolution of that which exists by law, the 
postulates of the Socialists cannot but appear as involved in con- 
fusion of ideas, and thus leading to false conclusions, whose errors 
the eminent logicians of our civilisation find it an easy task to lay 
bare. Yet one might, on stronger, deeper grounds, regard even 
the present tendency of Socialism as well worthy of the considera- 
tion of modern statesmanship, were it only to enter into a true 
and intimate communion with the three first-named associations, 
those of the vegetarians, the protectors of dumb animals, and the 
friends of temperance. Were it possible that, in the midst of a 
civilisation whose guiding principle is the fullest evaluation of 
Egoism, we could hope for such a union wherein the tendency of 
each of these groups, so powerless in their present separation, 
should have full scope, then were the hope also of regaining a true 
religion no less justified. That which appeared to the founders of 
all these associations merely as the logical dictate of prudence, is 
really built, although but part perceived by themselves, upon a 
foundation which we scruple not to call that of a religious sense. 
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Even below the muttered complaints of the toiler, who works at 
every object of utility, only to derive the smallest modicum of use 
therefrom himself, there lies a recognition of the deep moral short- 
coming of our civilisation, whose champions can in truth only 
reply in shameful sophisms. If we allow, for instance, that it can 
easily be shown that riches in themselves cannot give birth to 
happiness, yet only the most heartless of mankind would deny 
that poverty is the mother of misery. 

Our Old-Testament-Christian Church prides itself on the 
explanation of the wretched condition of mankind by reason of 
the fall of the first human pair, a fall ascribed,—remarkable to 
say,—by Jewish tradition not to a forbidden tasting of animal 
flesh, but to that of the fruit of a tree; and, in like manner, we 
are taught that the Jewish God found greater pleasure in the 
fatted lamb of Abel than in the fruit-offering of Cain. From 
such remarkable proclamations of the nature of the Jewish tribal 
God we see a religion arise, against whose direct employment for 
the regeneration of the human race we fancy that an earnest 
vegetarian of our own times would have many a complaint to 
lodge. But if now, by communion with the vegetarian, there 
must arise in the breast of the protector of dumb animals a 
perception of the true meaning of the compassion that prompts 
his action, and both should then turn to the alcohol-enslaved 
pariah of our civilisation, with the promise of new life to be 
gained by abstinence from the poison he had taken to drive away 
despair ; then, from such a bond of union, we might anticipate 
results such as have been prefigured by experiments made in 
certain American prisons, whereby the greatest criminals have 
been, through the instrumentality of a wisely-graduated vegetable 
regimen, transformed into the most tractable and honest of men. 
Whose memory, then, would the members of this communion 
celebrate, when they assembled after the day’s work was o’er, to 
refresh themselves with Bread and Wine ? — 

While calling up this imaginary picture,—whose realisation 
seems forbidden on no rational hypothesis except on that of 
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absolute Pessimism,—it will be of no less importance to follow 
further the pathway opened out to such an association. It must 
be here repeated that we have taken our departure from the 
position, which we uphold as the key to any possible regeneration 
of religious conviction,—namely, that the degeneration of the 
human race has been brought about by its departure from its 
natural means of sustenance. The knowledge, demonstrable by 
intelligent inquiry, that only a portion,—supposed to be a third,— 
of the human race has fallen in this manner, might well show us 
the path that we must tread in order to compass the regeneration 
of the degenerate, albeit the ruling portion, by the example of 
the greater division that has remained true to its natural diet. If 
the assumption be well grounded that animal food is imperatively 
called for by our Northern climate, what is to prevent a regulated 
migration into such lands of our globe as are in a position to 
supply by their teeming productivity the wants of all the present 
population of every quarter of the earth, as is asserted of the 
South American peninsula, taken by itself? Our statesmen leave 
the luxuriant lands of South Africa to the policy of English mer- 
chants, while they know nothing better to do with the most robust 
of the people they rule than, as soon as these flee from death by 
starvation, to allow them to depart, at best unhindered, but always 
handed over without guidance, to foreign exploitation. As this 
is the present condition of affairs, the association we have referred 
to would have to turn its most careful attention to the subject of 
Emigration, and probably with some success. According to 
recent experience, it seems not at all unlikely that these Northern 
countries, which are said to render imperative a flesh diet, would 
be left to the undisputed possession of the hunters of boars and 
other such wild animals, who could give a very good account of 
themselves as destroyers of the somewhat inconveniently prolific 
beasts of prey, while they would no longer be annoyed by the cry 
of the lower classes for bread. As for ourselves, we surely could 


not be morally blamed for acting according to the words of Christ : 
“Render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and to God the 
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things that are God's,” and leaving the huntsman his preserves 
while we cultivate our acres. The jingling, grasping gold-bags 
of our civilisation, however, fattened on the sweat of our brow, 
we might lay upon their backs, like the swine who, as soon as 
they see the astonishing vision of the skies, never yet beheld by 
them, are brought in awe to silence. 

In this imaginary picture,—certainly not a timid one,—of 
the attempt of mankind to regain its natural estate, we have not 
now to consider the objections which friends of our present 
social system might bring forward. On this side our anticipa- 
tion of fruitful possibilities rests upon clear knowledge won by 
scientific research, an insight into which has been made easier 
for us by the labours of noble thinkers, of whom we have already 
mentioned one of the most enlightened. While, therefore, we 
set aside all such reproaches, we must insist upon one postulate, 
namely, that all lofty motive and all efficacious power to bring 
about this great regeneration can only spring from the-deep soil 
of a true religion. As our present brief inquiry has already 
brought us within the reach of significant indications in this 
respect, we must now turn our special attention to this, the prin- 
cipal object of our investigation; for it is from Religion, as we 
have premised in our title, that we shall first gain true and cer- 
tain insight into Art. 

We have proceeded from the hypothesis of a gradual degra- 
dation of pre-historic man; in this expression, however, we do 
not include primeval man, of whom we have no formulated 
knowledge, but refer to those races whose deeds we know not, 
though we know their works. These works are the whole dis- 
covery of that Culture which historic man has but employed and 
adapted to his taste, while adding nothing thereto that existed not 
before; the most prominent example of which is shown by 
Language, which, from Sanskrit down to the newest European 
amalgam of tongues, reveals a progressive degeneration. He 
who, in this survey, rightly weighs the characteristics of the 
human race,—astounding as they must seem in our present 
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degradation,—must come to the conclusion that the gigantic force 
which, striving for all possible means of appeasement, from 
destruction to renovation, sets before us the product of its work, 
this World, has in the birth of man attained its goal ; for in hem 
it has become conscious of itself as Will, as which it can henceforth, 
recognising its own essence, determine its own being. The 
horror at himself, necessary to bring forth his last redemption, 
man has gained through that same possibility of self-knowledge, 
through the recognition of himself in all the manifestations of 
that Will; while the guide to the development of this capacity 
he has found in the Suffering which he alone can experience in 
the requisite degree. If we conceive of the Deity as in a sphere 
where suffering is impossible, yet this conception rests ever upon 
the wish fora possibility for which, in truth, we can find no 
positive, but only a negative, expression. But so long as we 
must fulfil the works of the Will, which Will is our own selves, 
we are constantly cast back upon the spirit of megation, the 
negation of our own Will which, blindly yearning, reveals itself 
alone in Un-will against that which is repugnant to it as obstacle 
or as missed fruition. Yet as that which opposes it is at bottom 
but itself, so its passion expresses nothing else but its own self- 
negation ; wherefore the knowledge of itself can only be attained 
by Compassion born of suffering, which, as the sacrifice of the 
Will, expresses the negation of a negation, and thus, by the rules 
of logic, amounts to Affirmation. 

If, guided by this great conception of our philosopher (Scho- 
penhauer), we now seek to dive deeper into the inexorable 
problem of the destination of the human race, we must recognise 
that that which we have called the downfall of the race, as known 
to us by its historic deeds, is really the stern schooling of suffering 
which the Will has laid upon its blind self in order to gain sight, — 
somewhat in the sense of the power ‘that ever willeth ill yet 
ever doeth good” (“der stets das Bése will und stets das. gute 
schafft,"—Goethe’s Faust). According to the knowledge which 
we have gained of the gradual development of our globe, it has 
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already once ere now brought forth races like to man, and then, by 
a fresh upheaval of its crust, destroyed them ; while, as regards 
their successor, the present human race, we know that certainly 
a great portion of it has been driven from its aboriginal home by 
some huge revolution, the last that has till now disturbed great 
areas of the surface of the Earth. It is, therefore, no paradisiac 
contentment that can be the final solution of the riddle of this 
mighty stress which, in all its evolutions, remains a nightmare 
ever present to horrify our minds. Before us still will lie the 
experience of the possibilities of destruction and undoing by 
which it proclaims its essence; while our own descent from the 
germs of life which we see the ocean’s depth bring ever forth 
afresh in hideous forms, can never more be hidden from our awe- 
struck thought. And this human race, developed to capability 
of knowledge and understanding, and thus to power of appeasing 
the tumultuous force of Will, does it not always remain rooted on 
all the lower grades in which the incomplete attempts to gain a 
higher step, stayed by the very hindrance of the Will itself, have 
remained unchanged for us to see—in warning or in pity? 

If this picture filled with sorrow and pain even the noblest 
races of men, nurtured to gentleness and lapped in the bosom of 
tender Nature’s motherly care, what suffering must o’ermaster 
them when forced to look upon their own sad downfall, their 
degradation in the lowest outcasts of the race, yet robbed of all 
defence but patience? The history of this downfall, which we 
have set forth in its general outline, should, when regarded as 
mankind's school of suffering, teach us its hard-won lesson that, 
like men summoned to build again a storm-wrecked house and 
guard against its fresh destruction, we are called in consciousness 
to remedy an ill that springs from the blind movement of the 
world-fashioning Will, dooming to failure its each attempt to 
reach its own unconscious goal. 

That all our machines can help us nought in this, the existing 
races of mankind might easily be convinced ; for Nature can be 
mastered only by those who comprehend her meaning and bring 
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themselves in line therewith, as this would be effected first by a 
more rational distribution of the peoples of the earth upon its 
surface. On the other hand, our bungling civilisation with its 
puny mechanical and chemical appliances, and with its sacrifice of 
the best of human force for their instalment, seems to take a con- 
stant delight in waging childish warfare with the impossible. 
But even supposing a mighty cataclysm should shatter our earthly 
dwelling-places, we should be insured for all future time against 
the possibility of the whole human race falling back from the high 
platform of moral development it had attained, were the expe- 
rience wrung from the history of its former fall to have founded 
and made sure a true religious sense,—such as that of the three 
million Hindus whose story we above recalled. 

Would it, indeed, be a hitherto unknown religion whose might 
we invoke to guard against any relapse into subjugation to the 
blind fury of the Will? Do we not already celebrate the Redeemer 
in our daily meal? Do we need the monstrous allegorical trap- 
pings with which hitherto all religions, especially the profound 
Brahmanical cult, have been disfigured, even to the pitch of a 
motley caricature? We have still the records of actual life set 
down for us in history, which illustrates each lesson with true 
example. Let us fathom the meaning of this history, in spirit 
and in truth, and not in the letter and the lie of our professional 
historians, who see nothing but actzons, singing their pzeans to the 
conqueror of widest fame, while shutting their ears to the sufferings 
of mankind. With the Redeemer in our hearts, let us recognise 
that not by their deeds but by their sufferings are the men of all 
past times brought near to us and made worthy of our memory ; 
that our sympathy is due, not to the victorious but to the van- 
quished hero. However great the peace regenerated man might 
win, by virtue of a conscience set at rest, still in the Nature that 
surrounds us, in the storm and stress of the elements, in the unal- 
tering manifestations of the lower grades of the Will beneath us, 
and upon each hand in sea and desert,—ay, even in the insect 
and the worm, which we unheeding trample on, shall we ever 
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witness the awesome tragedy of this world’s being, and daily shall 
we be compelled to lift our eyes to the Redeemer on the cross as 
our last and loftiest refuge. 

Well for us then if, in the consciousness of pure living, we 
keep our senses open to the interpreter of this lofty theme of 
awe, and let ourselves be gently led to a reconcilement with 
this life of man by the art of the poet of this World-tragedy. 
This poet-priest, the only one who never lied, has ever been 
sent to man in the moment of his direst error, as his atoning 
friend; us, too, will he lead into that new-born life, there to 
show us in ideal truth the “likeness” of all this passing show, 
when the realistic lie of the historian lies buried deep beneath 
the dust of documents and so-called culture. No more shall we 
need those allegorical externals by which the noble core of truc 
religion has hitherto been overlaid to such a point that now tha 
the required belief in these is finally refused, this kernel itself is 
undermined ; that theatrical frippery by means of which, even in 
our own time, the easily gullible imagination of the poor, especially 
in southern lands, is led away from true religion to a frivolous 
sport with things divine,—those ill-preserved aids to upholding of 
religious worship we shall discard. 

We showed before how the greatest genius of art, by trans- 
forming them into the ideal, was able to save for us the lofty sense 
from which these allegories sprang, and how the same art, as 
though sated by the fulfilment of this ideal purpose, had turned to 
the realism of life, and had thus been dragged down to its doom 
by the worthlessness of this reality. Now we have a new reality 
before us, a race, in deep religious conscience of the reason of its 
downfall, raising itself afresh in new development, with the 
veracious book of a veritable history in its hand, from which it 
draws its own teachings, free from self-delusion. What once their 
great tragedians showed the decadent Athenians, in grandly 
moulded illustration, without the power to arrest the staggering 
madness of their nation; what Shakespeare held up in the mirror - 
of his marvellous dramatic improvisations to a generation that idly 
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fancied they were bringing to pass the renaissance of Art and of 
free thought, while striving in heartless blindness to win the 
beauty that they never felt ; what, for their bitter awakening to its 
real emptiness, he showed them as a world of violence and horror, 
but could not gain their ear ;—this work of the Sufferers shall lead 
us, and be our own, while the deeds of the “ makers of history ” 
shall only be preserved to us by means of this. So shall the hour 
of redemption have sounded for the great Cassandra of the World's 
history ; of redemption from the curse of finding no believers for 
her prophecies. To us shall all the poets have sung their songs, 
and to us shall they sing songs afresh. 

Heartless and thoughtless men have hitherto contended that 
as soon as life were freed from sin and suffering, the condition of 
the human race would be one of crass indifference ; but we must 
observe that they seem to consider that emancipation from the 
lowest needs of the Will would rob life of its infinite variety, the 
while they roughly brush aside, as we have seen above, the whole 
sphere of action of our great thinkers, poets and seers. On the 
other hand, we have seen that the life we demand in the future 
can only be freed from these cares and sufferings by a conscious 
effort wherein the fearful riddle of the world is never lost from 
mind. That which, as the simplest and most moving of religious 
symbols, unites us in mutual practice of our belief, that which in 
the tragic teachings of our great poets ever leads us to new heights 
of lively compassion, is the recognition, in its infinite forms, of the 
universal need of redemption. This redemption we seem already 
to partake of in anticipation in the solemn hours when all the 
appearances of the world melt away, as in a prophetic dream. No 
more then tortures us the teeming progeny of the self-tormenting 
Will, such as the Day, and, alas, the history of mankind, had forced 
upon us. Pure, and with the tender yearning of peace, sounds 
out to us the cry of Nature, fearless, hopeful, and world-redeeming. 
The soul of mankind, united by this cry, becomes conscious 
through it of its high office of the redemption of the whole of 
Nature, that had suffered together with it ; it soars from the abyss 
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of appearances, and, freed from the terrible category of Cause and 
Effect, the restless Will feels itself bound by itself alone, by itself 
set free. 

In new-converted Sweden the children of a priest once heard 
a Nixie singing to her harp, close by the borders of a stream ; 
“Sing as thou wilst,” they cried to her, “thou canst never win 
salvation.” Sadly the fairy hung her head and stayed her harp. 
The children heard her weeping and ran to tell their father. He 
taught them wiser counsel, and sent them back to greet the Nixie 
with good tidings. ‘ Nixie, cease your mourning,” they shouted 
to her; ‘ Father bids us tell thee thou yet mayst hope for grace.” 
Then the whole night through they heard her play and sing in 
strains of untold beauty. The Redeemer himself bade us too play 
and sing our longing, our hope, and our belief. The Christian 
Church has left us as its noblest legacy the all-crying, all-saying, 
all-sounding soul of the Christian religion. Soaring from the 
temple’s walls, the holy strains of Music must fill each nook and 
cranny of great Nature with fresh life, teaching mankind, athirst 
to be redeemed, a new speech, in which the most boundless shall 
speak out in unmistakable precision. 

But what message have even the most godlike works of music 
given to our modern world ? What could these sounding revela- 
tions from the redeeming dream-world of purest knowledge say to 
a modern concert-public? Let him who has tasted the unapeak- 
able delight of taking pure and stainless into his heart and mind 
one of the last four symphonies of Beethoven, conceive for « 
moment of what constituents a whole great audience must be 
composed, that would be capable of receiving from one of these 
works the impression truly answering to their worth? Perhaps 
he might be assisted to such a conception by the analogy of the 
remarkable divine worship of the Shakers in America, who, after 
their solemn and willing practice of fasting, pass into their temple 
with song and dance. As we see here the expression of a child. 
like joy over new-won innocence, so might we, after celebrating in 
our daily meal the victory of the Will over itself, won by a know- 
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ledge of the cause of the fall of the human race, regard the plunge 
beneath the waves of those symphonic revelations as a sacred and 
religious act of purification. Joyous cries ascending to divine 
rapture. ‘ Seest thou thy Creator, World ? ”—thus cries the poet 
who, for lack of words to express his thought in language, must 
needs denote in anthropomorphic metaphor that which cannot be 
expressed without misunderstanding. But, beyond the very 
power of thought itself, the poet-seer of sound reveals to us the 
unspeakable: we foretell, nay, we feel and see, that even this 
seeming omnipresent world of the Will is but a show; passing 
away before the One: “I know, that my Redeemer liveth!” 





“Has it ever chanced that you have had to govern a State?” 
once asked Mendelssohn Bartholdy of Berthold Auerbach, who 
had been indulging in criticisms upon the Prussian Government, 
which were apparently not to the taste of the famous composer. 
‘Do you perchance desire to found a religion?” is a question 
that the author of this treatise might also be asked. In that case 
I would freely confess that I should find it just as impossible a 
task as would Herr Auerbach, if Mendelssohn had managed to 
obtain a State for him to rule. My ideas in the matter I have 
been treating of have come to me as to a working artist in his 
contact with public life; it must needs seem to me that in this 
contact I should be upon the right road if I weighed well the 
reasons why even considerable and much-envied success should 
leave me dissatisfied with this public life. As in this way I 
became convinced that true Art can only prosper when based on 
true morals, I could not but give the former still higher honour 
when I found that it was completely one with true religion. Any 
conclusion as to the course of evolution of the human race 
must remain beyond the reach of the artist so long as he ap- 
proached it in the sense of Mendelssohn’s question, and regarded 
the State somewhat as the mill in which the human grain, after 
being bolted on the threshing-floor of war, must be ground in 
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order to become fit for food. When the path which I had chosen 
revealed to me the horror of this pursuit by man of hopeless aims, 
it seemed to me at last that a better, fresh direction of the energies 
of future man,—which others prefigure as a state of hideous 
chaos,—might well bring forth the fruits of goodly order ; for in 
it Religion and Art would not only be preserved, but indeed 
would, for the first time, attain their proper worth. From this 
condition violence is entirely excluded, for it needs only the nur- 
turing of the seed of Peace, which everywhere, though scant and 
feeble, has cast its roots around us. 

But events may turn out otherwise, if once Wisdom should 
take its final leave of Power. What this Power could do we may 
see in the wonder so humorously expressed by Frederick the 
Great, when a princely guest, after witnessing the manceuvres of 
his army, evinced astonishment at the unparalleled discipline of 
his soldiers. ‘ Not so,” he said, ‘the most marvellous thing of 
all is that the knaves don’t turn on us and shoot us dead.” It is 
not,—fortunately !—to be anticipated that, considering the elabo- 
rate springs which are set in operation for the sake of military 
honour, the war-machines should consume their own vitals, and 
fall upon themselves in such a way that there would remain to 
Frederick the Great no longer any marvel in his profession. It 
must, however, give rise to grave apprehension, when we see 
that the march of the art of war, leaving behind the springs of 
moral, is ever turning more and more to the development of 
mechanical force. Here the rawest elements of the lower Nature- 
forces are set at artificial play, in which, despite all arithmetic and 
mathematics, the blind Will, once breaking loose, might take its 
share with elementary might. 

Already the armour-plated Monitors, against which the proud 
and noble sailing ship must hold its hand, presenta grim and 
ghostly sight; dumb and submissive men, who look no more 
like men, serve these monsters, nor will they desert even their 
terrible furnace-holds. But, as everything in nature has its 
destroying foe, so Art has invented torpedoes for the sea and 
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dynamite cartridges and such-like for everywhere else. One 
must admit that it were possible that all this array, with art, 
science, valour, honour, life, and property, should one day leap 
into the air by some unforeseen chance. It would only need that, 
after our state of peace were blown to atoms in such gigantic 
wise, a universal famine, slowly but with blind certainty prepared, 
should break out ; then should we stand once more at the point 
from whence the development of our world-history began, and it 
might well seem ‘as though God had made the world that the 
Devil might take it,” as our great philosopher found expressed in 
the Judzo-Christian dogma. 

Let the Will rule, then, in the fulness of its blind brutality. 
Well for us if we have turned to fields of higher promise ! 





Fragments from Wagner. 
(Translated from the German.) 


I—SKETCH OF “ DIE SIEGER.” 


7 MHAKYA-MUNI; Ananda; Prakriti; Prakriti’s 
é- > Mother; Brahmins; Disciples; The People.— 





KD: The Buddha on his last journey; Ananda given 
M8 to drink of the well by Prakriti, the maiden of the 
race of Tchandala; Prakritis sudden love for 
Ananda ; the pained emotion of the latter. 

Prakriti,* in the throes of love-anguish ; her mother induces 
Ananda to come to her; the great battle of love ; Ananda moved 
to tears and sore distressed ; Chakya (Buddha) sets him free. 


* We have thought it of interest, on the approach of the Bayreuth Festival, to 
give our readers the opportunity of comparing the sketch of this incomplete work 
with the finished arsifa/, in which so much of the same spirit rules. Prakriti 
corresponds, in the Indian myths, to Matter, and is the prototype of Woman ; 
while Ananda, signifying “joy,” is one of the appellations of Siva, the representa- 
tive of Spirit, the reproductive power, also the liberator, “whom knowing, a man 
overpasses death.” —£d. 
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Prakriti goes to the Buddha, under the tree at the city’s gate, 
and prays of him her union with Ananda. The Buddha asks her 
whether she will consent to fulfil the conditions of this union. 
Double-meaning dialogue, understood by Prakriti in the sense of 
a union answering to her passion ; she sinks in terror, sobbing, to 
the ground, when at last she hears that she must share in Ananda’s 
vow of chastity. Ananda persecuted by the Brahmins ; reproaches 
on account of the Buddha's commerce with a Tchandala maiden. 
Buddha’s attack on the spirit of Caste. He narrates the history 
of Prakriti’s former incarnation ; how she was then the daughter 
of a proud Brahmin priest; how the Tchandala king, who re- 
membered his previous existence as a Brahmin, had demanded the 
Brahmin’s daughter's hand for his son, who was inflamed with 
love for her; and how this daughter, in pride and arrogance, 
had refused to return his love, and mocked the unhappy youth. 
This she had now to expiate, and had been reborn as a Tchandala 
maiden, in order to taste the pangs of hopeless love ; but also to 
learn renunciation, and to win redemption by being received into 
the community of Buddha. 

Prakriti now answers the Buddha's final question with a 
joyous “ Yea.” Ananda greets her as sister. The Buddha's last 
teaching. All confess their sins to him; he departs to the place of 


his redemption. 
R. WAGNER. 
Zurich, May 16, 1856. 


II—THE OVERTURE TO “TRISTAN UND ISOLDE.” 


A primeval love-story, old but inexhaustible in its fresh 
changes of form, as we find it in all the tongues of medieval 
Europe, tells us of Tristan and Isolde. The faithful vassal 
had wooed for his king her whom he would not tell himself 
he loved, Isolde; as bride of his king she followed him, as 
she was powerless to refuse to follow the wooer. Then the 
Goddess of Love, jealous of the forfeit of her rights, revenged 
herself; the love-potion which, in accordance with the customs of 
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the times, the careful mother had mixed for the husband in this 
but political marriage, she allows to be administered, by an in- 
genious blunder, to the youthful pair; fired by its draught the 
flames of sudden Love leap up, and they are forced to see that 
they can only match with one another. Now there is no end to 
the yearning, the longing, the delight, and the misery of Love. 
World, might, fame, splendour, honour, knighthood, truth, and 
friendship, all vanish like a baseless dream. Only one thing sur- 
vives : Desire, desire, unquenchable and ever freshly manifested 
longing,—thirst and yearning. One only redemption,—Death, 
sinking into oblivion, the sleep from which there is no awaking! 

The musician who chose this theme for the prelude to his 
love-drama, as he felt that he was here in the boundless realm of 
the very element of Music, could only have one care: how he 
should set bounds to his fancy; for the exhaustion of the theme 
were impossible. Thus he took once for all this insatiable Desire ; 
in long-drawn accents it surges up, from its first timid confession, 
its softest attraction, through sobbing sighs, hope and pain, 
laments and wishes, delight and torment, up to the mightiest on- 
slaught, the most powerful endeavour to find the breach which 
shall open to the heart the path to the ocean of the endless joy of 
Love. Invain! Its power spent, the heart sinks back, to thirst 
with Desire, with desire unfulfilled,—as each fruition only brings 
forth the seed of fresh desire ; till at last, in the depth of its ex- 
haustion, the starting eye sees the glimmering of the highest bliss 
of attainment. It is the ecstasy of dying, of the giving up of 
being, of the final redemption into that wondrous realm, from 
which we wander furthest when we strive to take it by force. 
Shall we call this Death ?—Is it not rather the wonder-world of 
Night, out of which, so says the story, the ivy and the vine sprang 
forth in tight embrace, o’er Tristan’s and Isolde’s tomb ? 

R. Wacner. 
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III.—PRELUDE TO THE THIRD ACT OF “DIE 
MEISTERSINGER.” 


With the third strophe of the “cobbler’s song” in the Second 
Act, the first mo¢zv of the strings has already been heard. There 
it expressed the bitter cry of resignation of the man who shows to 
the world a cheerful and energetic mien ; this smothered cry was 
understood by Eva, and so deeply was her heart pierced by it that 
she fain would flee away, only to hear no more this so cheerful- 
sounding song. Now (in the prelude to Act III.) this mofzv is 
played alone and is developed until it dies away in resignation. 
But at once, and as from afar, the horns sound out the solemn 
song with which Sachs greets Luther and the Reformation, and 
which had won the poet such unrivalled popularity. After the first 
strophe, however, the strings take up again, softly and slowly, in- 
dividual phrases of the “ cobbler’s song,” as though the man had 
turned his gaze from his handiwork heavenwards, and were lost 
in tender musing. Then the horns set forth, with redoubled 
sonority, the hymn of the master, with which, on his appearance 
at the festival, he is greeted by the populace of Niirnberg, singing 
in one mighty unison. Next re-enters the first motiv of the strings 
with the majestic expression of the emotion of a deeply-moved 
soul ; till at last, reposed and calmed, it attains the utmost cheer- 


fulness of peaceful and happy resignation. 
R. WAGNER. 
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THE past Richter concert 
season was remarkable as 
showing how immensely 
popular Wagner’s works are 
now becoming in London, at least in the 
concert-room, and should be a harbinger 
of speedy success for any fresh attempt 
to represent his later dramas in the 
metropolis. We hear, indeed, that Herr 
Neumann intends to bring his travelling 
German opera troupe to town next year, 
with the Ring des Nibelungen. 

Nothing could be more convincing than 
the crowded benches whenever a full 
Wagner programme was the order of the 
night with Richter. On May 20, the day 
on which Wagner’s birthday (May 22) was 
celebrated, and on June 24, when the 
concert was given in conjunction with the 
Wagner Society, there was not a vacant 
seat in the house, and the backs of the 
cheaper parts were crowded with people 
who could only obtain standing room. 
Though the other concerts were well 
attended they were none of them, except 
the last (Berlioz’ Faust), anything like so 
full, and it seems the rule now that an 
orchestral concert, to pay well, must give 
a good dose of Wagner. So much the 
better, for one cannot have too much of a 
good thing. 

Among other works presented was a 
symphony (No. IV.) by Dr. Hubert 
Parry; this piece is well worked out, 
cleverly scored, and shows high ability, 
so much so that it does not fall far short 
of those by Brahms. Yet it seems that 
all modern symphonies must lack that 
breadth and force which we find in 
Beethoven, or, in less degree, in 
Schumann. The form of symphony 
seems to be left unfilled; not from 
poverty of idea, but from failure to grasp 
the work as a whole. Thus we not only 
lose connection in the sequence of move- 
ments, but each separate division seems 
eternally questioning with itself what it 
shall do next—trying all paths, and 
keeping to none. For this reason we 
much preferred the Scherzo of Dr. Parry’s 
symphony to the other movements, as the 
idea seems in it better sustained. 

The most interesting evening, as far as 
our Society is concerned, was of course 
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the 24th June, when each member was 
given, if he or she applied for it, a free 
stall for the Wagner concert. We under- 
stand that over 200 tickets were thus 
disposed of, and as they were purchased 
out of the funds of this Society, we think 
that our fellow-members cannot say that 
they have had a poor return for their sub- 
scription so far this year. This concert 
began with a magnificent rendering of the 
Rienzi overture, in which the full sweep 
of Richter’s leading was given ample play. 
The closing address of Hans Sachs from 
the third act of Die Meistersinger, 
splendidly declaimed by Max Heinrich— 
who, by the way, was not so successful 
in Hans Sach’s monologue, which calls 
for greater suavity of voice—was followed 
by its chorus, capitally sung by the choir ; 
this finale of the opera is one of the most 
inspiring pieces ever written by Wagner. 
The Xazsermarsch, with chorus (never 
before given in public in London) was 
another of the triumphs of the evening. 
The arsifal Gra/-scene is almost too 
exacting for a choir that can necessarily 
have but few rehearsals, and, though it 
must have been most interesting to those 
who have not visited Bayreuth, one could 
not but regret that the effect of voices 
singing in the distance, as in the temple, 
was of course missing. Another jar was 
the sudden transition from the opening to 
the closing chants, Am/fortas’ music being 
omitted. However, it was a great thing 
to have attempted this music, and, on the 
whole, a success. Mr. Edward Lloyd 
was happier in the Zohengrin scene than 
in that of the forging of the sword, from 


* * * 


A COMPLETE cycle of all the Wagner 
music-dramas was given at Berlin from 
the middle of May to the middle of June, 
with great success. When shall we be 
able to say the same in London ? 

* *+ 


WE understand that the applications for 
seats for the Bayreuth Festspie/ have been 
much greater, as far at least as London is 
concerned, than in last year. Judging by 
this, we may anticipate that the result will 
be a house crowded for every perform- 
ance, and would advise our readers to 
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apply immediately to Messrs. Chappell, 
New Bond Street, or to Herr A. Gross, 
Bankier, Bayreuth, if they wish to secure 
seats. 


We print below the full details of the 
Wagner performances to be given this 
year at Bayreuth in the Bishnenfestspiel- 
haus, under the patronage of the Prince- 
Regent Luitpold of Bavaria. There will 
be nine representations of Parsifal, viz.— 
on 21st, 25th, 28th July, rst, 4th, 8th, 
11th, 15th, 18th August; four represen- 
tations of Zristan und Isolde on 22nd, 
29th July, sth, r2th August; and five 
representations of Die Meistersinger von 
Niirnberg on 24th, 31st July, 7th, 14th, 
and 17th August. 

The decorations for Parsifa/,—designed 
by Paul v. Joukowsky and Professors 
the brothers Briickner, court-artists to the 
Duke of Coburg,—have been executed 
by the brothers Briickner, while those for 
Tristan und Isolde and Die Meistersinger 
have been both designed and executed 
by the brothers Briickner. The costumes 
in arsifal have been executed after 
designs by the late Paul v. Joukowsky ; 
those in Zvistan and Die Meistersinger 
have been designed and executed by the 
historical painter, Professor Hermann 
Fliiggen, of Munich. 

List of those who assist in the 
Festspiel :-— 


Solo-rehearsers and Si i of the Stage-music. 
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a” Artistes engaged in representing the various 
Si 








PARSIFAL. 
Parsi 
Van Dyck, Ernst, Hofopernsinger, Wien. 
Kundry. 
Malten, Therese, Kammersingerin, Dresden. 
Materna, Amalie, Kammersangerin, Wien. 
Bla Enil ——- : Briissel. 
uwaert, : ’ 
iehr, v) Kammersiager, Mianchen. 
Wiegand, Heinrich, Opernsinger, Hamburg. 
2 Am/fortas - 
Reichmann, Theodor, - _ 
Fuchs, Anton, en,  wenthe 
uchs, , 
Lievermann, Hofopernsinger, * 
Ziturel. 
Lievermann, Hofopernsinger, Manchen. 
Ke atest First Youth w 
Reuss-Belce, Louise, 7 Carisruhe. 
Second Youth. 
Franconi, Sylvia, Opern Basel. 
me A Third Youth 
H filler, Sebastian, =... Darmstadt. 
Fourth Youth. 
Guggenbahler, W., Hofopernsinger, Carlisruhe. 
First Knight. 
Grupp, A., <a. Breslau. 
Second Knight. 
Alto-solo. 
Neumeyer, Johanna, Opernsingerin, Offenbach. 
Cale. Bi ak 
Borchers, Johanna, Hofopernsingerin, Manchen. 
Dreszier, Kammersangerin, = 
Fritzsch, Hofopernsangerin, Carlsruhe. 
Hedinger c » @ Es mt og 
Reuss-Belce, Louise, ~ ; 
Chorus of Blumenmddchen. 
A von, Opernsingerin, Manchen. 
Eberle, Lidwina, a MAnchen. 
Fickler, Magda, ” ” 
pemen, | ues Concertsingerin, New-York 
Ganther- Le, M., @ outa. 
rt 9 enny ’ ” i . 
oueere Josephine, pe Minchen. 
— a ” Berlin. 
Lang, : poe Manchen, 
, Marie, ” Carisruhe, 
Menz, Lily, ” Manchen. 
Meyer, F: . Cartsruhe. 
Neumeyer, J ” Dasneldort. 
Reimund, Mila,” . — 
Rothe, Martha, 99 Posen. 
Schanze, Johanna, ” 
ay Clara, ” Freiburg i/B. 
Tonazza, Marie v., Wien.” 
v ” Minchen 
Wacker, Frida, ” Stuttgart. 


All these ladies sing also in the Meistersinger chorus. 
TRISTAN UND ISOLDE. 


Tristan. 
Vogl, Heinrich, Kammersinger, Minchen. 
/solde. 
Sucher, Rosa, Kammersingerin, Berlin. 
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Kinig Marke. P 
Betz, Franz, Kammersanger, Berlin. 
Gura, Eugen, do. Miinchen. 
~~ Kurwenal, Beri 
’ ranz, ger, , in. 
Fuchs, Anton, do, Minchen. 
Brangéane. . Fi 
Staudigl, Gisela, Hofopernsangerin, Berlin. 
Melot. 
Grupp, A., Opernsinger, Breslau. 
° Sapiens. 
Guggenbihler, W., | Hofopernsanger, Carlsruhe. 
Dippel, A, Young Seaman. 2 
. Ay, Opernsanger, remen. 
Hofmilller’ Seb., Hofopernsinger, | Darmstadt. 
Steersman. 
Dr. Gerhartz, W., Hcfopernsanger, Dessau. 
DIE MEISTERSINGER VON NURNBERG. 
Bee. P Hans Sachs. Berti 
. . Kammer ‘singer in. 
Gura, See, do. P Miinchen, 
Reichmann, Theodor, do. Wien. 
Veit Pogner. 
Wiegand, Heinrich, Opernsinger, Hamburg. 
Sixtus Beckmesser. 
Friedrichs, F., nger, Bremen. 
Frits Kothner. 
Wehrle, Ernst, Hofopernsanger, Carlsruhe. 
Walther von Stolzing. 
Gudehus, Heinr., Kammersanger, Dresden. 
David. 
Hofmiiller, Seb., Hofopernsanger, Darmstadt 
Eva. 
Dreszler, Lilli, Kammersa in, §Miinchen. 
Reusz-Belce, Louise, ‘ Hofopernsingerin, Carlsruhe. 
Staudigl, Gisela, Hofopernsangerin, _ Berlin. 
uns Vogelgesang. 
Denninger, Franz, Hebnotenmter, Carlsruhe. 
Nachtigall, 
Dr. Gerhartz, W., Hofopernsanger, § Dessau. 
Balthasar Zorn. 
Grupp, A., ger, Breslau. 
Ulrich Eisslinger 
Dippel, A., nger, Bremen. 
ugustin Moser 
Guggenbihler, W., Hof »  Carlsruhe. 
Hermann Ortel. 
Gebrath, Eugen, \ Mainz. 
F ‘ Hans Schwars. 
Hobbing, Heinrich, * Miinchen. 
Hans Folts 
Selzburg, Carl, Regensburg. 
s Night Watchman 
Ludwig, F., Carlsruhe. 


We are sorry to miss from this list the 
names of Fraiilein Bettaque, who rendered 
so charmingly last year the part of Eva, 
and of Herr Scheidemantel, who was 
such an admirable Am/fortas. 

We must congratulate Mr. Augustus 
Harris upon the splendid result of his 
enterprise in offering the Londoners an 
Italian version of Die Meistersinger. We 
must admit that we had great misgivings 
as to the success of an attempt at render- 
ing this essentially German work in Italian, 
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but so far as we can judge the translator 
has done his work thoroughly well ; all 
we could suggest would be that in a future 
edition of the libretto the words as sung 
should be given, as they vary consider- 
ably from those printed, and that the 
“cuts” should be marked by lines or 
brackets, as at present it is not an easy 
matter to follow the play book in hand. 

We have heard the principal German 
tenors in the réle of Walther, but unhesi- 
tatingly say that we have never heard such 
a rendering of the part as that by Jean 
de Reszke ; his impersonation was a verit- 
able triumph. Hans Sachs also has never 
been sung as it was on July 13 by 
Lassalle, though the part is one whose 
delicacies of humour this artist has natur- 
ally not yet had time to study. With 
these two artists lay the honours of the 
evening ; but the Xothner of M. Wino- 
gradow was not far behind, and again was 
a revelation of what perfect vocalisation 
can do for Wagner’s characters, such a 
Kothner never having been heard by us 
before. M. Montariol’s David was also 
excellent, though shorn of much of the 
delightful music of the first scene. The 
female parts were not so well fitted, 
Madame Albani not being sufficiently 
youthiul for Zva, and Mdlle. Bauermeister 
not matronly enough for Magdalena. 
Mme. Albani, however, rendered the 
great scene of the third act “O, Sachs” 
in splendid style. 

The choruses were excellent, especiaily 
in the “ cudgelling scene,” the finale of the 
third act of the short half-whispered pas- 
sages for the “ Afeisters” being somewhat 
coarse at present. The orchestra, though 
lacking refinement in some portions of 
the work, notably the overture, was on 
the whole admirably led. 

In conclusion, we can only say that Mr. 
Harris should be encouraged by the grand 
success of the work to give just a little 
more attention to the scenery and dresses 
and to remove a few incidental solecisms, 
and he will have given us almost an ideal 
representation. Who knows but that next 
year he may be tempted to follow up with 
“Tristan,” with, let us suggest, Jean de 
Reszke and Madame Melba or Lili 
Lehmann? 











